AESOP AND RHODOPE                                        2$
Aesop. Come often and see me, if thou wilt ; but expect no Dve from me.
Rkodope. Yet how gently and gracefully you have spoken and .cted, all the time we have been together. You have rendered he most abstruse things intelligible, without once grasping my land, or putting your fingers among my curls.
Aesop. I should have feared to encounter the displeasure of wo persons, if I had.
Rhodope. And well you might. They would scourge you, and cold me.
Aesop.   That is not the worst.
Rkodope.   The stocks too, perhaps.
Aesop.   All these are small matters to the slave.
Rhodope. If they befell you, I would tear my hair and my :heeks, and put my knees under your ankles. Of wliom should ;ou have been afraid?
Aesop. Of Rhodope and of Aesop. Modesty in man, O ihodope! is perhaps the rarest and most difficult of virtues: but ntolerable pain is the pursuer of its infringement. Then follow lays without content, nights without sleep, throughout a stormy season, a season of impetuous deluge which no fertility succeeds.
Rhodope. My mother often told me to learn modesty, when [ was at play among the boys.
Aesop. Modesty in girls is not an acquirement, but a gift of aature: and it costs as much trouble and pain in the possessor to eradicate, as the fullest and firmest lock of hair would do.
Rhodope. Never shall I be induced to believe that men at all value it in themselves, or much in us, although from idleness or from rancour they would take it away from us whenever they :an.
Aesop. And very few of you are pertinacious: if you run after them, as you often do, it is not to get it back.
Rhodope. I would never run after any one, not even you: I would only ask you, again and again, to love me.